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THE HOROLOGIUM AND SYMBOLISM 


The clock with its course parallel to the life 
span of human beings constitutes a symbolic 
concept, a kind of memento mori, which has 
had a tremendous vogue from the days of the 
medieval cloister when, with the canonical hours 
for the office, a new time-consciousness was 
instilled in man. Whether the timepiece was 
sundial, waterclock, hourglass, or pendulum, it 
seemed always to say: una ex hisce (horis) 
morieris, or ultima latet, or some equally sober- 
ing thought. In view of the popularity of this 
symbolism it is remarkable that so little can 
be found by way of antecedents in classical 
antiquity. 

As for epigraphical evidence, all the inscrip- 
tions on or near sundials which I have read 
honor the donors of the mechanism, but refrain 
from philosophizing, even from a carpe diem.! 
Turning to literature,2 we find Seneca, appro- 
priately enough for a sombre Stoic, exploiting 


1, CIL 2.1685; 3.1070, 1276; 5.2035 etc. CIG 1947, 6179. 
For epigrams purporting to be inscribed on sundials, see 
Anth. Pal. 9.780, 806, 807; 10.43. The last epigram has 
a mildly Epicurean flavor, and is employed later in my 
discussion, and translated. 

2. As regards Trimalchio’s horologium, the expression 
used in Petronius 26: ut subinde sciat, quantum de vita 


T. C, Skeat, The Reigns of the Ptolemies 
K. Huibregste (ed.), Titus Livius, Ab 


Dumbarton Oaks, Fellowships, 1956-57. 


the figure of the clepsydra or waterclock with 
its constant down-flow, to philosophize on the 
continual process of dying which man as mortal 
undergoes (Ep. 24.20): 


quemadmodum clepsydram non extremum stilli- 
cidium exhaurit, sed quicquid ante defluxit, sic 
ultima hora, qua esse desinimus, non sola mor- 
tem facit, sed sola consummat; tunc ad illam 
pervenimus, sed diu venimus, 


This, I believe, coming, as it does, from a Stoic 
source, is the obvious classical prototype of the 
symbolism attached to the medieval hourglass 
with its tenuous sands like man’s life constantly 
slipping away. 

It is, however, another place in classical 
literature that I wish to signalize because to 
my knowledge it has never before been treated. 
In Valerius Maximus’ consideration of auspicium 
(1.4) the sundial plays an important role im- 
plicitly as the symbol we are discussing, and 
explicitly as a powerful omen of imminent death. 
The detail is the more impressive as it has to 


perdiderit probably indicates no more than the rapid pass- 
ing of time. In c. 71, although a sundial on a tomb con- 
stitutes an excellent piece of symbolism, Trimalchio, who, 
according to his epitaph, never listened to a philosopher, 
had quite a different idea in mind. 


, 
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do with Cicero’s death, and supplements the 
picturesque story of the crows told by Plutarch 
(Cic. 47). Both the epitomators, Julius Paris 
and Januarius Nepotianus, are our source, for 
the account occurs in the great lacuna in the 
text of Valerius Maximus. 

On Cicero's estate at Gaeta, while the orator 
looked on, a crow with its bill dismantled the 
iron style (gnomon) for pointing out the hours 
on the sundial, then flew straightway to Cicero 
and held him by the edge of the toga. Immedi- 
ately afterwards the assassins arrived to dis- 
patch him. The parallel accounts, confirming 
each other, leave no doubt as to the material 
and form of the omen:* 


1.4.6.( Paris): M. Ciceroni mors imminens auspi- 
cio praedicta est. Cum in villa Caietana esset, cor- 
vus in conspectu eius horologii ferrum loco motum 
excussit4 et protinus ad ipsum tetendit ac lacin- 
iam togae eo usque morsu tenuit, donec servus 
milites ad eum occidendum venisse nuntiaret. 


1.4.6. (Nepotianus): M. Tullius Cicero cum in 
agro Caietano proscriptus lateret insectante An- 
tonio, corvus virgulam ferream, qua distingue- 
bantur horae, sic conscidit rostro, ut eam ex- 
cuteret, togamque Tullii apprehendit et traxit. 
Sub momento ad eum percussores irruerunt. 


Besides the obvious symbolism of Death’s ap- 
proach by the dismantling of the time-recording 
mechanism, the act of the ill-omened crow, I 
suggest, is even more highly symbolic if we 
assume that the face of the dial had the hours 
marked, as often happened, by Greek numbers. 
In that case, the detached gnomon can no longer 
cast its shadow on the fateful imperative Zéthi 
‘live,’ the series of numbers representing the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth hours. The 


3. C. Halm (ed.), Valeri Maximi . . . libri novem (Leipzig 


1865) 19, 

4. Cf, ThLL 8.v. “excutio,” and Paris’ words loco motum, 
which look suspiciously like a gloss on excussit. Thus, it 
is abundantly clear that the gnomon, removed from its 
proper position, could no longer cast its shadow on the 
several markings for the hours, and the sundial was 
effectively put out of use. 

5. The epigram may be translated thus: “Six hours are 
quite enough for work, Those that come after, each 
marked with its letter, spell ‘live’ (zéthi) to mortals.” 
An old scholion on the distich (CIG 5862) interprets 
thie imperative by enjoining, “Eat that you can live.” 

6. Cf. especially A. Rehm, RE s.v. “Horologium”; E. 
Ardaillon, DA s.v, “horologium’; Marquardt-Mau, Das 
Privatleben der Romer (Leipzig 1886) 789-799. 

7. H. Bachtold-Staubler, Handworterbuch des deutschen 
Aberglaubens (Berlin and Leipzig 1936-37) s.v. 


significance of the numbers for these hours, thus 
indicated and set apart as a word, is vouched for 
by the face of a sundial found at Herculaneum 
(CIG 5862) and by a distich in the Greek An- 
thology (Anth. Pal. 10.43) .5 

The standard reference works on realia of 
classical antiquity mention no symbolism recog- 
nized by the ancients in connection with sundials 
or clepsydras.® Furthermore, neither the literary 
nor epigraphical references therein cited, the 
passage from Seneca quoted above excepted, can 
be construed as having any bearing on the sym- 
bolic motifs and inscriptions found upon many 
medieval and Renaissance timepieces. By reason 
of this deficiency in reference works for classi- 
cal civilization, W.-E. Peuckert’s article “Uhr” 
in the Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglau- 
bens’ is especially welcome for its lore on clock 
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symbolism and superstitions in modern Germany, 
even though it leaves much to be desired in its 
handling of possible antecedents in classical an- 
tiquity. 


The evidence that I have cited from Valerius 
Maximus refutes Peukert’s opinion that in origin 
the symbolism of the clock and its course par- 
allel to man’s life has no connection with the 
sundial. It appears to him that as a symbol the 
face of the sundial with its pointer is very weak ; 
moreover, so far as he knows, antiquity lacked 
this symbolism (!).8 As for the clepsydra, evi- 
dently the German folklorist was unfamiliar 
with the passage from Seneca, for he does not 
even speculate on its symbolism as a possible 
prototype for that of the hourglass, 


Apropos of the clock superstitions which 
Peuckert discusses, an interesting analogy can 
be drawn, it seems to me, between the destruc- 
tion of the sundial at the villa of Gaeta with 
its master’s death quickly ensuing, and the belief 
current in Germany that the house clock stops 
within the hour or at the moment when the 
master of the house dies. In Lorraine it is feared 
that the clock will not run again; in Silesia 
and France generally, that it will never more 
function properly. The reason for this is not 
altogether clear, but seems to be from the fact 
that the master owns the clock, and to it just 
as to sentient creatures like his cattle his death 
is mysteriously announced. On the other hand 
the time never remains stopped at the death 
of the wife or any other member of the family.® 


As a good paterfamilias, Cicero appears to 
have provided “clocks” for his several villas. 
Witness his promising Tiro to send a horologium, 
most probably of the sundial type, for the Tus- 
culan villa (Fam. 16.18.3). Is it not, therefore, 
appropriate that the “clock”’ on Cicero's estate 
at Gaeta should have been stopped so melodra- 
matically before the master’s death? 

HuGcH H. Davis 


LE MOYNE COLLEGE, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


8. Op. cit. 1267: ° ... ich méchte aber glauben, dass die 
urspriingliche Gleichung ‘Uhr’ und ‘Lebensdauer’ nicht 
mit der Sonnenuhr zusammenhingt; die Symbolkraft des 
den Schattenstab umgebenden Halbrunds oder Dreiviertel- 
runds erscheint mir zu wenig zwingend; auch enthehrte 
das Altertum, so weit ich sehe, dieses Bild.” 


9. Ibid. 1268. 


PLAUTUS, MILES 13: CAMPIS CURCULIONIEIS 


Although Lockwood suggests “cooties,”” such 
notes as I have seen echo the humanist, on his 
own reading, explaining the high-sounding cam- 
pis curculionieis by qui nulli sunt. The comment 
so far as it goes is correct, but some pertinancy 
may be added to the jest by noting that the 
basic ration of the Roman soldier, early and late, 
was wheat, and that this grain would often have 
been long in storage, particularly if the army 
were not advancing aggressively and living off 
the land (cf. RE VI 1663-1667). The curculio 
is particularly damaging to stored wheat (Cato, 
Re rus. 92). Perhaps the boast of Pyrgopolynices 
actually suggests “that campaign where we sat 
on our our baggage until the grain spoiled.”’ The 
joke was probably no newer then than later. 

KIFFIN AYRES ROCKWELL 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


REVIEWS 


Heraclitus: The Cosmic Fragments. Edited, with 
an Introduction and Commentary, by G. S. 
KIRK. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xvi, 424. $9.00 (50s.). 


This book presents a very thorough study 
of about half the fragments of Heraclitus, “those 
describing the world as a whole, rather than 
men in particular.” For each, Mr. Kirk gives 
text, critical notes, translation, and commentary. 
Usually, more of the context of the fragments 
is given than in Diels-Kranz. The translations 
are a model of accuracy and clarity, in which 
the author wisely resists the temptation to try 
to reproduce the qualities of Heraclitus’ literary 
style. The commentary on each fragment gen- 
erally begins with textual problems and con- 
tinues with a discussion of the fragment’s mean- 
ing, its connexion with other fragments and its 
place in Heraclitus’ system generally. This last 
is a special feature of the edition, for while 


Applications for the C.A.A.S. Rome Schol- 
arship for 1956 must be in the hands of the 
President, Professor John F. Latimer, The 
George Washington University, Washington 
10, D.C., by February 25, 1956. The forrnal 
announcement of the scholarship was pub- 
lished in CW 49, No. 5 (Dec. 12, 1955), pp. 
59-60. 
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the editor takes full account of the sententious 
and epigrammatic character of Heraclitus’ style, 
\e believes that the philosopher “took a synoptic 
view of the problems he was facing” (p. xi), 
so that each fragment is in fact related to all 
the others. 

In order to bring out the connexion of 
thought, Kirk has‘of course made a new ar- 
rangement, though he keeps Diels’ numbers. The 
58% fragments discussed are divided into twelve 
groups, each prefaced by a summary of the ar- 
gument, 

On the authenticity of fragments, as giving 
the exact words of the philosopher, Kirk takes 
a rather more conservative position than previ- 
ous editors; twelve accepted by Diels are desig- 
nated here as paraphrases or loose quotations, 
and even fragments accepted in general are 
sometimes pared down, 

In the introduction, a careful analysis of the 
ancient biographical and doxographical tradition 
leads to the conclusion that a reconstruction of 
Heraclitus’ thought must be based primarily on 
the actual fragments. The type of distortion initi- 
ated by Aristotle and passed on by the doxo- 
graphers is now familiar; Kirk believes that 
Plato perhaps originated even more misunder- 


standing, particularly in attributing to Heracli- 
tus the doctrine that panta rhei. 


Kirk's commentary learned, careful, and in- 
dependent—-is sure to stimulate discussion. His 
rejection of some fragments will be questioned ; 
for example, his arguments against 8, 89, and 
113 seem weak, His conjecture that ‘Heraclitus 
wrote no book, in our sense of the word” (p. 7) 
seems to comport ill with the close-knit unity 
of thought which he takes as the basis of his 
interpretation, and perhaps also with the stylistic 
elaboration of many fragments. 

In his general interpretation of the meaning 
of Heraclitus’ philosophy, Kirk reacts against 
the depiction of him as a teacher of universal 
change, and sees him stressing the regularity 
and stability inherent in the cosmos. It seems 
rather doubtful whether this aspect of his 
thought is what would make most impression 
on his contemporaries and immediate successors ; 
but the question is largely one of emphasis or 
degree, and perhaps Kirk's position can be more 
fairly judged in the light of the fuller exposi- 
tion which may be expected in the promised 
study of the “anthropocentric’’ fragments. 

Epwin L. MINAR, JR. 
DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


The Development of Plate’s Ethics. By JOHN 
GOULD, Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1955. Pp. xiii, 241. $4.75. 


This intelligent and cultured but wrongly- 
conceived book, by a student of Cornford’s, is 
an instructive example of what can happen when 
an unreasoned evolutionary bias is combined 
with the isolation of one particular aspect of 
Platonic thought. Briefly, Gould’s thesis is that 
in his ethics, Plato increasingly turned his back 
on Socrates’ optimistic conception of moral 
episteme as a firm conviction of right and wrong 
in action, a conviction which it is man’s privilege 
to attain in this life. Against this, Plato showed 
up the difficulties of the term episteme in an 
ethical context, established his theory of knowl- 
edge and his ontology to clear up the difficulty, 
and finally ended up doubting that moral knowl- 
edge, in the new sense, was at all within the 
realm of man’s achievement. 


To trace this alleged development, G. has 
divided his book into three sections, the first 
concerned with the teaching of Socrates, the 
second with the Laws, and the third with the 
middle and later dialogues. By juxtaposing his 
treatment of the Laws with a consideration of 
the earliest dialogues, G. hopes to bring out the 
startling contrast between the two ethical views 
representative of the respective phases of Plato's 
thought. As for the middle dialogues, “I have 
tried to plot the stages on this way to acceptance 
of reality as they appear in the dialogues of 
Plato’s middle and last years. They can be seen 
in the new conception of ‘true conviction’ in 
the Meno, in the first (and perhaps the greatest ) 
attempt to construct an entire new moral fabric 
in the Republic, in the Timaeus with its emphasis 
on impossibility, through the Politicus to the 
moment of acceptance, with its discordant under- 
tone of irrational revolt, that we find in the 
Philebus.” 


G. assumes that the early dialogues —— pre- 
cisely which, he never states represent the 
views of Socrates, not of Plato. There is no 
attempt to deal with the various arguments 
which might be and have been raised against 
so simple an assumption. This lack of circum- 
spection affects G.’s analysis of the Socratic con- 
cept of episteme. Much as it merited undertaking, 
it is one of the least satisfactory things in the 
book, Between the primitive values of the term 
as G. traces them on the one hand, and Plato’s 
many various uses of the word on the other, a 
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special Socratic position must appear shadowy 
and contrived. G. does not pin it down exactly; 
now episteme is know-how, analogous to the 
technical skills which are always drawn in for 
the sake of comparison; now it is rendered as 
“conviction”, and now as a ‘movement of faith”, 
so personal that Plato could never have based 
the man--city correlation of the Republic upon 
it (p. 146). Episteme as a kind of “faith” is a 
startling suggestion, and it seems to startle G. 
himself, for on other occasions he modifies this 
by adding the word “intelligent.’’ If this is right, 
it would be difficult to see why Socrates should 
have quarrelled with the sophists; the conviction 
of right and wrong to which Protagoras sub- 
scribes seems to differ very little from the in- 
telligent faith here foisted on Socrates. G. might 
have profited from citing Antisthenes who ar- 
gued, probably against Plato and therefore also 
probably in defense of what he conceived to be 
Socrates’ own view, that ethical knowledge was 
not mathesis but praxis. But Gould does not 
refer to the minor Socratics to bolster his thesis, 
which must therefore remain hypothetical. 
The study of the Laws, in part two of the 
book, is designed to sketch out for us how far 
Plato has moved away from the Socratic stand, 
and thus to demonstrate the specifically Platonic 
contribution to ethics, with its greater stress on 
intellectual and aesthetic values.) One important 
difference which G. finds between the early and 
the late Plato is that Socrates’ episteme did not 
hinge on a consideration of pleasure and pain; 
in the Laws, arete is to be achieved by a skillful 
manipulation of human emotions. In fact, attrac- 
tions and revulsions are now seen as potentially 
stronger than reason. And this, he says, is the 
very opposite of what Socrates held. Again, G. 
argues that now Plato is willing to parallel the 
common people with the forces of pleasure and 
pain in the soul, whereas Socrates had not con- 
ceived of a class unable to achieve episteme. 
Again, in the Laws, influence of the environment 
on the individual is one of Plato’s chief interests; 
Socrates had not broached the issue. Now, none 
of these propositions is in itself entirly convine- 
ing. But, more important: all we have is some 
dialogues of Plato, a number of them primarily 
concerned with the individual soul, others, pre- 
sumably the later ones, with the problems of 


1. Once or twice, G.'s thoughtful comparisons with mod- 
ern literature seem somewhat far-fetched, as when he com- 
pares (p. 72) the style of the Laws with that of Proust. 
Incidentally, this page contains one of the rare slips of 
the book: across Crete? 


larger structures as well as of the individual. 
Plato experiences a shift of interests; the politic- 
al realities impressed on him more and more the 
importance of concrete political proposals; scien- 
tific discoveries induced him to propose a blue- 
print of the physical universe; his activity as a 
teacher stimulated the promulgation of what 
ultimately approximated to principles of logic. 
But that is not the same as saying, with G., that 
Plato's ethical theory undergoes a change. To 
the constancy of his basic convictions, many 
passages in the Laws provide unmistakable tes- 
timony. G. might have written a very good book 
on “The Conflict between Ethical and Political 
Formulations in Plato’s Thought.” As it is, G. 
shows little appreciation for the special objec- 
tives of each dialogue. Hence the findings of 
the book will not be readily accepted. 

Nothing could more clearly indicate the na- 
ture of G.’s thesis, and nothing could be less 
fair to the vigor of Plato’s enterprise, than G.'s 
continual reference to the ‘tiredness’ and ‘“de- 
spair”’ of the aged Plato. “Tiredness” is the last 
word on the last page, and it leaves with us an 
unpleasant taste of condescension, G. asks us to 
understand the whole of Plato’s later work as a 
palinode, a recantation of his earlier optimism. 
Bks. 8-10 of the Republic, we are told, were ap- 
pended to that work in the spirit of throwing up 
one's hands at the hopelessness of the social sit- 
uation. To argue this, G. refers to the myths, in 
particular to the Ananké in the myth of Er. 
But that is methodologically wrong. One func- 
tion of myth is that of suggesting complementary 
or even alternative perspectives, for the sake of 
psychological and literary completeness or com- 
plexity. It may well be suggested that the em- 
phasis on Reason in the Republic is judiciously 
tempered by a congomitant emphasis on Neces- 
sity in the myth. But, as G. himself would be the 
first to agree, the distillation of rational propo- 
sitions from a myth is a dangerous business. 

THOMAS ROSENMEYER 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


Pompée le Grand, batisseur d’empire. By J. VAN 
OOTEGHEM, 8.J. (“Académie Royale de Bel- 
gique, Classe des Lettres et des Sciences 


Morales et Politiques, Collection  in-8°,” 
XLIX.) Brussels: Palais des Académies, 1954. 
Pp. 666; 50 ill. Fr. belg. 400. 


Father van Ooteghem presents what will long 
remain one of the major studies of Pompey the 


: 
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Great. It is far more readable, and more sup- 
ported by references to the modern literature, 
than the recent lengthy study by F. Miltner in 
RE 21 (1952) 2062-2211. It is much fuller than 
M. Gelzer's admirable Pompeius (Munich 1949). 
And it seeks to present a fairer estimate than 
did Mommsen and, following him, Drumann- 
Groebe. The author shows both judgment and 
restraint in his interpretation of persons and 
events. For instance, he rejects (71-81) Carco- 
pino’s ingenious but forced theory that Sulla 
was driven to resign his dictatorship in 79 B.c. 
by a coalition between Pompey and the nobility, 
for whom Cicero was the spokesman by his at- 
tack on Chrysogonus in the defense of Roscius 
of Ameria. Van Ooteghem prefers the simpler 
explanation of Appian, that Sulla abdicated vol- 
untarily to escape from the impasse in which 
he found himself. Van Ooteghem notes that 
Caesar tried to perpetuate himself in a similar 
situation but ended with assassination. Only 
Augustus achieved a stable solution for dictator- 
ship by veiling it behind an outward consecra- 
tion of the Restored Republic. 

Or to take a later instance of similar discre- 


tion, van Ooteghem does full justice (516-517) to : 
Mommsen’s view that Labienus deserted Caesar 


in 49 B.c, because he was a disappointed second 
in command. But he apparently prefers the con- 
vincing theory advanced by R. Syme (JRS 28 
[1938] 113-125; see also his Roman Revolution 
{Oxford 19391 31 and 67) that Labienus began 
as a Pompeian and that when his two leaders 
split, he remained true to his first loyalty. 

Van Ooteghem shows a broad and thorough 
familiarity with the recent literature on his 
period not only in his lengthy prefatory biblio- 
graphy but throughout his very relevant notes. 
He has avoided the temptation to add appen- 
dices and concludes merely with an index of 
proper names. Some fifty illustrations and plans 
are well chosen and excellently printed. 


Pompey dominates this study. It is in no sense 
a history of the later Republic centering around 
Pompey, such as F, R. Cowell presents in his 
Cicero and the Roman Republic (London and 
New York 1948; not cited by van O. on p. 17 of 
his bibliography). Van Ooteghem sees in Pom- 
pey, as did Pompey'’s contemporaries (644), 


more the soldier than the statesman. The main 
attention is given to his campaigns, including 
those of the Civil War. Pompey appears as an 
abler builder of empire and strategist, even in 
the campaign which led to his defeat, than was 
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Caesar, by whose total achievement he had the 
misfortune to be overshadowed. Yet the success 
of Caesar in conquering unpromising Gaul and 
his brilliantly rapid campaigns during the Civil 
War may well be taken to show a far higher 
military genius than was required for the defeat 
of the pirates and of Mithridates, where the 
groundwork had already been laid by others so 
that a forceful and dramatic figure like Pompey 
could easily rout weak and disorganized foes. 

Even the admiration which van Ooteghem 
shares (648) with Cicero for Pompey as the 
“moral man’’ may well be mistaken. Thucydides 
seems to have admired the moral character of 
Nicias; yet Nicias by delay and lack of judgment 
lost Athens the Sicilian Expedition and perhaps 
ultimately the Peloponnesian War. Equally, how- 
ever brilliant Pompey appeared to his contem- 
poraries both as builder of empire and as main- 
taining traditional morality in the face of the 
self-seeking demagogues, nevertheless his lack 
of political aptitude may well have been the 
major factor in the triumph of Caesar over the 
Republic. 

In short, both throughout the study and par- 
ticularly in the conclusion, van Ooteghem burkes 
the crucial point of Pompey’s contribution to the 
decline of the Roman Republic, however much 
he admires his building of its empire. In this 
respect, Miltner’s ““Gesamtbeurteilung” in his RE 
article (cols, 2202-2209) is far more penetrating. 
Miltner sees Pompey’s major failure in his in- 
ability really to ally himself with the senate, 
both because of his non-noble background and 
because he could never surrender his self-im- 
portance to a cause. On the other side, nothing 
is said by van Ooteghem about E. Meyer’s theory, 
set forth in his Caesars Monarchie und das Prin- 
cipat des Pompejus (Stuttgart and Berlin 1918; 
ed. 3 [not mentioned] 1922), that Pompey, not 
Caesar, prepared the way for the practical shap- 
ing of the principate by the extraordinary 
powers which he received within the continuing 
framework of the Republic; just as Cicero was 
its spiritual father in his theory of the princeps. 


Readers may, therefore, regret that van 
Ooteghem was not bolder in probing the political 
and psychological aspects of the personality and 
career of Pompey, as factors contributing not 
merely to building an empire but to destroying 
the Republic. They will nevertheless find in this 
study a detailed, yet lucid, analysis of events 
fully supported both from the ancient sources 
and from modern scholarship. In this respect, 
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Pompée le Grand is a model of historical re- 
search presented in an easy and attractive style. 
It will be indispensable for an understanding 
both of Pompey and of the final death-throes 
of the Republic. 

MASON HAMMOND 
ILARVARD UNIVERSITY 


AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME. 


Corinth: Results of Excavations Conducted by 
the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Volume II: The Theatre. By RICHARD 
STILLWELL. Princeton, N. J.: The American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 1952. 
Pp. xi, 141; 103 figs.; 8 plates. $10.00. 


This thin volume (printed in Germany, with 
no index as there is in other volumes of the 
Corinth Series) is welcome, though it has little 
not already published by Shear and Stillwell 
himself in AJA between 1925 and 1929. The 
book is not human nor humanistic nor for the 
layman, who will be unable to understand it. 
Nor is it a ‘definitive’ final scholarly treatise, 
since future excavation in the north peribolus 
and between the theatre and the Odeum will 
correct some of the conjectures. 

We have an accurate description of the 
theatre, which unfortunately is badly destroyed. 
Every block of any significance is carefully 
drawn, illustrated, and discussed. Stillwell has 
made much use of Dinsmoor (though not his 
article in Studies Presented to D, M. Robinson). 
He gives the correct history of previous ex- 
cavations. He even knows the trench I dug there 
in 1903. The original theatre, with seats which 
influenced Eretria and a removable wooden 
skene, dates from about 415 B.c., and is re- 
ferred to by Xenophon (Hellenica 4.4.3) in 392 
B.c. It was remodelled not later than the second 
quarter of the third century. The next step was 
the rebuilding of the skene in stone. Stillwell 
thinks that the top of the proskenion was used 
as a logeion and stage, which I should doubt, 
as the acting was still in the orchestra. To the 
Hellenistic period belong the unusual plan of the 
orchestra with wings, the double set of Charon- 
ian stars (Corinth does not furnish the sole ex- 
ample, as said, because the theatre of Eretria 
has Charon’s stairs), and the great depth of 
the skene with a stone proskenion. In the Roman 
period a new scaenae frons was built and after 
the earthquake of 72 A.D. were added a water 
basin for sparsiones, a stone pulpitum wall and 


behind are two series of holes for aulaea. There 
is a block with the name of Vespasian (p. 135, 
but no illustration and not in inventory). The 
cornice wth the name of Trajan (p. 136 and figs. 
88, 89) has two clamp cuttings at left (not 
right) and a dowel hole near right (not left). 
Stillwell’s text does not fit the traces in the 
very poor photograph. It seems fairly certain, 
however, that there was a Hadrianic marble 
period, though I should not date the sculptured 
friezes of the Gigantomachy so late. (Miss Gard- 
iner in AJA 13 [1909] 304-321 dated them, 
wrongly, even before the Pergamene frieze.) 
The problem of the “western” type of scaenae 
frons is discussed with a good theory but “pend- 
ing more thorough consideration.” Between 211 
and 217 a.pD. there was a remodelling with a 
hunting theatre (not kinégetika, pp. 84, [where 
Cassius Dio is misquoted) and 96, which sug- 
gests the kinema, but kynégetika), with beauti- 
ful paintings of which no detailed photographs 
(only water colors) are reproduced. This is said, 
with little real evidence, to have been motivated 
by “the immediate prospect of a visit on short 
notice by Caracalla.” In the final period (from 
the second half of the third to the end of the 
fourth centuries) a naumachia was established, 
perhaps not for sham naval battles but for aqua- 
tic performances, as Gustavo (not Guido, p. 
140) Traversari has suggested (Dioniso 13 
[1950] 18-35, not 32). The theatre went out of 
use perhaps after the invasion of Alaric in 396 
A.D. 


This book confirms the old adage that all 
excavation js destruction. Two important marble 
seats (p. 8) which I saw in 1902 and 1903 have 
disappeared, But the worst is that the very im- 
portant frescoes with hunting and gladiatorial 
scenes have been allowed entirely to disintegrate 
as early as 1938. I still think the story of And- 
rocles and the lion was represented. It is not 
“invalidated by the fact that the arena period 
is about a century and a half later’ than Apion. 
An earlier story could have been pictured. The 
frescoes were not even carefully photographed. I 
am very suspicious of the reading ho leonto in 
the inscription (p. 94). Could it be oleonto, the 
verb. The letters are not clear, as said. It is 
impossible to see them in the too dark illustra- 
tion and probably no photograph was made. 
There should be a discussion of the theory about 
a section for prostitutes. 


Some notes: KOPFAN (p. 110 and fig. 86, 
44): This could be an accusative singular rather 
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than a peculiar genitive plural and the matter 
is settled by another part of the original text 
which Stillwell unfortunately publishes separ- 
ately (p. 110 and fig. 86, 45) OYKAI (both to 
be published together by John Kent in Corinth 
8.3) There is no interpretation of |ZTIAIQTON, 
which may be Histiaidi ton or Histiaiét (én), ‘of 
Histiaeans’ in Euboea or Hestiaiétén in Mace- 
donia (no photo). (Inv. 49, not illus- 
trated) may be Megareis. The letter forms are 
Megarian.—What in the world do KION, EAE, 
EMIAEOATOC, ete. mean? ; 

There is no inventory of the terracottas 
(many of which I have published); of the many 
sculptures such as the heads of Sappho (7), the 
Doryphorus, Apollo, Aphrodite, that of Galba 
(referred to on p. 44), ete.; or of the coins, 
vases, lamps, and other things found in the 
theatre. 

There are a few errors or misprints (some 
mentioned above). Over and over we have ‘Dio”’ 
or “Dio Cassius” for “Cassius Dio” (Dio was 
not his name). P. 95: for Leptis read Lepcis. 
P. 31: I did not say in AJA 15 (1911) 485 that 
the mold of Athena (it should be “of Athena 
Parthenos’”’) was found ‘at a low level” but “in 
a stratum of filling under the seats of the 
Cavea.” P. 33, n. 22: Anti’s book should have 
pages cited and e should be d.—P. 137, n. 25: 
for Weiner read Wiener; and capitalize sprach- 
grenzlinie._-P, 138, n. 27: for dem read den.— 
P. 11. read Dougga for Dugga as on p. 138. 

The book, even if not the final word, is a 
very fine, well printed, well illustrated, and 
scholarly study, and should be in every library; 
but we will need a complete publication of every- 
thing found in the theatre. 


Davi M. ROBINSON 
UNIVERSITY, MISSISSIPPI 


Corinth. Results of Excavations Conducted by 
The American, School of Classical Studies at 
Athens. Vol. XV, Part II: The Potters’ Quar- 
ter. The Terracottas, By AGNES NEWHALL 
STILLWELL. Princeton, New Jersey. ‘The 
American School of Classical Studies at Ath- 
ens, 1952. Pp. xii, 300; 8 figures in text; 60 
plates. $15.00. 


This volume is twice the size of XV, Part 1. 
The two should have been included in one, es- 
pecially since the moulds of the figures in Part 
II are in Part I, and scholars would like to have 
them together. Much of the material is frag- 


mentary and futile, but we have a better de- 
tailed map, which is more useful than that in 
Part I. In addition to the figurines are included 
a few loom weights, lamps, various miscellane- 
ous objects in terracotta and stone, and a few 
architectural pieces. A third volume will con- 
tain the pottery, completing the publication of 
the Potters’ Quarter. Since many of the finds 
duplicate those in other sections of Corinth, it 
is too bad to have the terracottas from the 
Potters’ Quarter separate from the others. More 
than 3000 or more fragments were found, 2300 
inventoried, and 800 published, but many of 
these are similar or duplicates or unimportant 
fragments and might have been omitted. 

The figurines date from the seventh to the 
third quarter of the fourth century B.c. There 
are no large terracottas or prototypes of Etrus- 
can figures, as we should expect from a city 
which carried its terracotta industry to Etru- 
ria. From the early period come the Proto- 
Corinthian relief of two women and another of 
a seated woman. In the sixth century we have 
stock stereotyped types, standardized and mould- 
made, continuing as at Olynthus, into the fourth 
century. Handmade animals and dolls and 
models of household articles were still made in 
the fourth century, though I suspect that some, 
for example the horsemen, are really archaic. 
But Mrs. Stillwell has certainly shown that 
archaic moulds were still used in the fourth 
century, for example a figure of Hephaestus. 
Could this mould have been a later copy just as 
Mrs. Stillwell in her good introduction believes 
(p. 14) that two moulds at Olynthus were made 
from Corinthian moulds? Perhaps vice versa, 
since the clay is Macedonian not Corinthian. 
Mrs. Stillwell has improved our dating of terra- 
cottas, by studying the fabric and paints and 
pottery found with them. 


The figurines are treated by techniques and 
types. There are many parallels with Olynthus 
(more than fifty cited) but some types as those 
of mould-made seated boys (two moulds found 
at Olynthus) and of satyrs differ from any 
Corinthian examples. Some of the cock reliefs 
(plate 55) are from the same moulds as Olyn- 
thus 7. 349-350. Also several sphinx reliefs at 
Olynthus (Olynthus 7. 333-334; 14. 182, with 
my remarks pp. 151-153) are from the same 
mould as plate 34 XXII. 21. Plate 35. XXII. 18 
is from the same mould as Olynthus 14. 291. 
For another Melian relief of a sphinx (p. 156) 
refer to Olynthus 14. pl. 56. For parallels to 
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plate 15 cf. those I dug up at Corinth (AJA 
10 [1906] 165); to plate 46 (for the column 
capital) cf. the Corinthian one I excavated at 
Corinth (ibid, pl. 106). 

The illustrations are good, though it is dif- 
ficult, even with the concordance, to find things 
in the plates. Why not in the text refer to the 
numbers on the plates and why scatter terra- 
cottas of the same type? And we surely need, 
especially for terracottas and not merely lamps, 
more drawings (which are often better than 
photographs) than the fine one of the model 
shield on plate 49. The proof reading was un- 
usually excellent. On p. xi, under “Olynthus,” 
read 1952 for 1950; at p. 232 1. 29 read of for or. 

This is an important volume for history and 
economics, as well as for archaeology. Corinth 
will stand with Olynthus (conspicuous for its 
many moulds), Lindos, and Athens as preemin- 
ent in the Pre-Tanagraean coroplastic industry. 
The less inspired stock types such as the Kore 
figures were exported all over the ancient world 
but Corinth did produce a few superior figurines 
such as Leda with the swan, imitated even at 
Olynthus. There was “a thin trickle of figurines 
of grander conception and strongly sculptural 
style.” We congratulate Mrs. Stillwell for add- 
ing so much original material to our knowledge 
of the chronology and distribution of the types 
of terracottas and to the problem of their 
Corinthian origin, relations with sculpture, de- 
posits, and technique. 

Davip M. Rosinso:. 


UNIVERSITY, MISSISSIPPI 


Roman Civilization: Selected Readings. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by NAPHTALI 
Lewis and MEYER REINHOLD. Vol. Il: The 
Empire. (“Records of Civilization, Sources 
and Studies,’’ No. 45.) New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1955. Pp. viii, 652. $7.50. 


For the student of Roman imperial civiliza- 
tion this careful collection of sources--literary, 
epigraphical, and papyrological—-in English 
translation is unique and of tremendous value, 
The editors have given us about 600 excerpts 
illustrating the political, economic, social, scien- 
tific, cultural, military, legal and religious move- 
ments and interests of the period from Augus- 
tus through Constantine. There are almost no 
selections dealing with wars not only because 
the period of central interest in the book is 
that of the Pax Romana but also because the 


editors have directed this volume particularly 
to college students of classical civilization who 
seek a much broader background for the history 
of the period. The editors assume that the reader 
will use the book side by side with a textbook 
in Roman history; but their introductions and 
notes to the individual selections are sufficiently 
extensive so that even without such a textbook, 
one can understand the significance of the ex- 
cerpts. 

Having given in Volume I! (pp. 3-45) an 
introduction discussing the various sources for 
Roman civilization, the editors plunge in medias 
res in Volume II, starting with a chapter on the 
Augustan Age, devoting four chapters to the 
Pax Romana, one to the crisis of the third cen- 
tury, and one each to Roman military, legal, and 
religious affairs generally. Unfortunately, the 
Table of Contents gives only the chapter divi- 
sions, and there is no topical, analytical list 
of the titles and of the sources of the individual 
selections. (The Index of Authors and Docu- 


. ments, pp. 639-641, does not give any statement 


of the content of the various excerpts.) The 
extensive bibliography (pp. 617-638), which 
rightly is restricted to items in English, would 
be even more useful if the number of items were 
fewer and if a brief evaluation of the works 
were added, 


Perhaps the most outstanding feature of this 
book is the care with which the editors have 
selected and adapted the translations of the selec- 
tions. This work should be a model for all an- 
thologists: a careful check of a large number 
of the excerpts indicates that the editors have 
in no case adopted a translation without exam- 
ining it closely. There is almost no excerpt in 
which the editors have not introduced some mod- 
ifications; in many cases they have seen fit, 
usually for stylistic reasons, to revise the trans- 
lation more drastically; in a number of cases 
they have deliberately rejected all existing ver- 
sions and prepared their own; and for over a 
third of the selections they have been the first 
to prepare an English version. The book is thus 
especially valuable as a collection of previously 
untranslated materials from this period, most of 
them epigraphical and papyrological. When com- 
pared with the source book of Victor Ehrenberg 
and A. H. M. Jones (Documents Illustrating the 
Reigns of Augustus and Tiberius {2d ed.; Ox- 
ford 19551), we see the obvious advantages in 
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Lewis and Reinhold’s inclusion of so many more 
papyrological selections and in their omission 
of coins (which, after all, unless accompanied 
by illustrations, teach us comparatively little). 

The editors, presumably in their desire to 
avoid duplicating anthologies of purely literary 
selections, have kept the number of such items 
at a minimum. Perhaps this will excuse the 
omission of the Augustan elegists; but we should 
expect more from Juvenal (who is represented 
by only one excerpt, from the Third Satire), 
and from Martial (who is completely by-passed ), 
for surely they are pungent commentators on 
their eras. And in the discussion of Stoicism we 
miss a selection from Marcus Aurelius. The 
authors most prominently featured are, as one 
would expect, Dio Cassius, the Historia Augusta, 
Pliny the Elder, Pliny the Younger, Seneca the 
Younger, Suetonius, and Tacitus. In a word, 
teachers and students are deeply indebted to 
Professors Lewis and Reinhold for this long- 
awaited auxiliary to the study of the Roman 


Empire. 
Louis H. FELDMAN 


YESHIVA UNIVERSITY 


BRIEF NOTICES 


A. M. Dare (ed.). Euripides, Alcestis, Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 
1954. Pp. xl, 131. $2.00 (12s. 6d.). 


This latest addition to the Oxford series of editions 
of the plays of Euripides maintains the high standards of 
scholarship set by the editors of earlier plays in the series. 
The Introduction contains excellent studies on the myth 
of Alcestis, Phrynichus’ earlier treatment of it, and the 
modifications made by Euripides, as well as workman- 
like expositions of the manuscripts, the scholia, and the 
testimonia, of which a complete list is included. Miss 
Dale also discusses the equivocal status of the play; evalu- 
ating it as “pro-satyric,” she feels that the satyric elements 
are so skilfully subdued and adapted to the tragic ele’ 
ments that the dramatic unity of the play is not vitiated. 
Discussing the relationship of characterization and action 
in Euripidean drama, she urges that attention to develop- 
ment of action is far more vital in interpreting Euripides 
than psychological study of character. Her remarks on the 
function of rhetoric in Euripides, probably often mis- 
apprehended, are excellent; it is regrettable that this topic 
could not be pursued at greater length. 

The text printed is that of Murray, from which, how- 
ever, the editor does not hesitate to dissent. Textual and 
syntactical difficulties are thoroughly explored in the 
Commentary, which also includes especially helpful metri- 
cal analyses and explanations in situ, illuminating remarks 
on the development of plot, character portrayal, and on 
the dramatic economy of various scenes, Discerning inter- 
pretation and sound scholarship have produced a fine 
edition of the play. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY Harotp W. MILLER 


James T. ALLEN and Gasriet ITaLiz, A Concordance to 
iin. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press; London: Cambridge University Press, 
1954. Pp. xi, 686. $10.00. 


It is hardly necessary to do more than call the atten- 
tion of scholars to this sumptuously produced book. It is 
the result of many years’ tireless work, movingly described. 
in the Preface. The editors, the publishers, and not least 
the printers (Oxford University Press), all deserve con- 
gratulations and thanks. Too often circumstances dictate 
that indexes must be produced with the main emphasis 
on economy, and we are glad to have them all the same; 
but here expense seems not to have been spared, and 
the price is modest indeed. 

Words are listed under the nominative singular (if a 
noun or adjective) or the first person singular (if a verb); 
light type is used if that form does not occur in Euripides, 
bold-face type showing the forms that. do occur. This 
arrangement is preferable to the strictly alphabetic, accord: 
ing to which the catalogue of one word might be inter- 
rupted by some forms belonging to another. Not all occur- 
rences of some of the very commonest words are given: this 
would be “wasteful pedantry,” as the editors justly ob- 
serve. Words are entered under their Attic form, even 
if only the Doric occurs, as is the case with paratropé 
(only -pd, Ion 1230). 

Nearly perfect accuracy of reference seems to have 
heen attained: at least I have not yet been misdirected. But 
one might submit that under no circumstances should the 
editors suppress the fact that the text has been corrected: 
e.g. I can find no trace of the MSS’ reading at El. 484 
(Schenkl’s emendation being silently accepted); and why 
should phonion (ib. 485) be queried (p. 652 B)? On pp. 
255, 463, 477 the headlines above the column are 
defective. 

Not to end with dispraise, it must again he said that 
this is a superlative work of reference. May we not hope 
that the surviving editor, Dr. Italie, will one day use the 
back of his cards for his Index Aeschyleus (Leiden 1954- 
55) to give us the Index Sophocleus so sorely needed? 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO MortiMerR CHAMBERS 


THeropore Cressy Skeat. The Reigns of the Ptolemies. 
(Miinchener Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung und antiken 
Rechtsgeschichte, Heft 39.) Munich: C. H. Beck, 1954. 
Pp. vii, 43. pM 5. 


This small work, originally published in 1937 as 
volume 6 of the periodical Mizraim, is intended primarily 
for the use of papyrologists in converting the dates of 
the Egyptian demotic calendar based on the regnal years 
of the Ptolemies into corresponding dates in the Christian 
era. The bulk of the work (pp. 9-18, and 20-26) consists 
of a “Table of Regnal Years’ and a conversion table by 
the aid of which a simple mathematical calculation will 
elicit the desired equivalent of every Egyptian date be- 
tween the accession of Alexander the Great (13 Novem- 
ber, 331 B.c.) and that of Caesar Octavianus (31 August, 
30 B.c.). A considerable amount of very painstaking re- 
search necessarily went into the making of the “Table 
of Regnal Years,”” for it is by no means an easy matter 
to establish the precise month and day of accession of 
many of the Ptolemaic line. Sixteen pages of admirably 
concise notes accompany the table, giving the evidence 
upon which Mr. Skeat has based his conclusions. The 
seven page introduction to the whole clarifies the author's 
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purpose, notes his close adherence to the “Canon” of 
the Egyptian monarchs included in the works of the 
astronomer Claudius Ptolemaeus as the best source, and 
points out some of the difficulties of establishing Ptolemaic 
chronology, such as that of the time lag between distant 
parts of the kingdom and its capital. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE W. Epwarp Brown 
H. A. K. Hunt. The Humanism of Cicero. Melbourne: 

University Press; New York: Cambridge University 

Press, 1954. Pp. viii, 221. $4.75 (30s). 


Though there have been many editions of single 
works, no recent comprehensive survey has been made 
of Cicero's philosophica. In his book Dr. Hunt argues 
that Cicero's purpose was not merely “to list the doctrines 
of the various schools on the several topics of philosophy,” 
but that it is possible to detect an orderly sequence and a 
sustained argument in the treatises, despite admitted di- 
gressions and irrelevancies. His main concern, therefore, 
1s to interpret the argument of the more important works. 

Few readers will agree with all Hunt's interpretations 
and conclusions. Many would also doubt whether it 1s 
possible to give an adequate account of Cicero's humanism 
without giving at least some consideration of his rhetorical 
and educational theories as well as the philosophical and 
political. Cicero’s vir humanus is a philosopher, orator, 
and statesman, and Hunt's final chapter, in which he 
does attempt to reconcile Cicero's political and philosophi- 
cal theories, is superficial. 

The bibliography is also incomplete, possibly because 
Hunt could not make up his mind whether the book was 
to be addressed to the general reader or the specialist. 
There is no mention of Philippson’s basic article in RE, 
Galbiati’s work on the sources for the Republic and Laws 
’ is relegated to a footnote. It is strange to see a doctoral 
dissertation by Wilsing included, but no reference made 
to important background material by Kroll or to articles 
by Nybakken and Keyes (among others). 

Nevertheless, it is encouraging to find a book which 
treats Cicero’s works as a consistent body of thought in- 
stead of material for yet another erudite study in Quellen- 
kritik, Viewed from this standpoint, Hunt's analysis of the 
philosophical works should prove useful to the general 
reader. 

E. SMeTHURST 
QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, ONT. 

Joun SpaetH, Jr. Index Verborum Ciceronis 
Poeticorum Fragmentorum. Urbana: University of Ill 
nois Press, 1955. Pp. x, 130. $3.50. 

H. Merguet’s invaluable lexica to the orations and 
the philosophical essays of Cicero, continued by the care- 
ful index verborum for Cicero's letters by Oldfather, 
Canter, and Abbott, and to be, it is hoped, supplemented 
by a similar index for the Ciceronian rhetorical works, 
leave as a chief remaining gap to be filled by the present 
volume the fragments of his verse, for the help of those of 
us who have not, like brother Quintus (N.D. 2.104), taken 
the precaution of learning them by heart. To be sure, 
many of these gems Cicero had had the foresight to pre- 
serve by embedding them in his prose works, especiall 
the De Natura Deorum and the De Divinatione, and coe 
are already included by Merguet in his lexicon to the phil- 
osophical works. But others are not to be there found, 
so that we should be grateful to Professor Spaeth for his 
meticulous index, based upon the texts of Baehrens in 


PLM(1879) and FPR(1886), since the excellent editions 
of the Aratea by V. Buescu(1941) and of the poems in 
general by A. Traglia(1950), appeared too late for his 
use, as explained in a postscript. He was well advised to 
avoid the unreliable volume by W. W. Ewbank, The Poems 
of Cicero(1933). 

Following the trail of Oldfather and his colleagues, 
Spaeth includes not only accepted readings but also ms 
variants (save for vagaries of late and unimportant co- 
dices) and emendations by viri doctissimi, not even omit: 
ting Housman’s improbable ascription of Lucr. 5,1341-1343 
and 1347-1349 to Cicero. 

This reviewer cannot claim to have verified each cita: 
tion Cicero himself might then have considered him 
a vir but not a homo —, but random samplings have not 
disclosed any errors, and the bibliography (pp.7-8) of 
critical works since Baehrens (1879) seems to contain 
all essential items. The whole work, then, should prove 
of distinct help to Ciceronian scholars. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY ARTHUR STANLEY Pease 


P. K. Huiprecste (ed.). Titus Livius, Ab Urbe Condita 
Libri XXI-XXIII. Illustrations by J. H. Istnes. Gron- 
ingen and Djakarta: J. B. Wolters, 1954. Pp. 258; 2 
maps. Fl, 5.90. 

This Dutch school edition of the first part of Livy's 
third decade is a sensible, systematic book. It contains 
introductory essays on “Livy and his work,” the history 
of Rome to the Second Punic War, Carthaginian history 
and civilization, and the Roman army; the essay on Roman 
history considers inter alia the economic causes of the Punic 
Wars. Maps, plans, and illustrations abound in the text 
which “seldom varies from that of Weissenborn-Miller 
in the Teubner edition” (umlaut mine) and which is 
followed by a register of proper names with brief explana- 
tion and two folding maps. 

One striking aspect of the volume is the fact that all 
speeches are printed in italics; those in direct discourse 
also have quotation marks. The Latin text is occasionall 
broken by Dutch headings and short summaries in Dutch 
of the narrative are a regular feature in the margins 
One is surprised that there are no notes to smooth the 
way when Livy's language or style is particularly difficult, 
but this may be a new trend in Dutch school editions: 
certainly the book presents many other pedagogical aids 

University or CHICAGO Epwarp L. Basser 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Vergilian Society of America, has an- 
nounced the offer of one, or possibly two, schol- 
arships to its members for the 1956 Summer Ses- 
sion at Cumae. One scholarship is assured, and 
the second will be awarded if funds are available. 
Each scholarship will grant $300.00 in cash and 
remission of tuition, a total value of $360.00. 

The successful candidate will be expected to 
enroll for one of the regular two-week sessions. 
Applicants must be members of the Vergilian 
Society. For further details write to the Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Professor Charles T. Murphy, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 


80 THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 


The Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection, Harvard University, is offering a 
limited number of Junior Fellowships to gradu- 
ate students who wish to pursue their studies 
on a late classical, Early Christian, or Byzantine 
subject. Projects in the Western medieval and 
Near Eastern fields are also acceptable if they 
involve relationships with Byzantium. It is 
normally expected that applicants will have 
completed their residence requirements for an 
advanced degree and have a working knowledge 
of Latin and, in most cases, of Greek. Junior 
Fellowships carry a grant of $1,000, in addition 
to room and board for the academic year, and 
may be renewable twice. No fees are charged. 
Special arrangements are made for married 
fellows. 

Dumbarton Oaks also offers a small number 
of Research Fellowships for more advanced 
scholars desirous of devoting a term or a year 
to research in the above mentioned subjects. 

Applications for the academic year 1956-57 
should be submitted before March 1, 1956. For 
further information apply to The Director of 
Studies, Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 


Collection, 1703 32nd Street N.W., Washington 
7, D.C. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Bennett, EMMetT L., Jr. (ed.). The Pylos Tablets: Texts 
of the Inscriptions Found 1939-1954. Foreword by 
Cart W. BLEGEN. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Uni 
versity Press (for University of Cincinnati), 1955. Pp. 
xxxili, 252. $5.00. 

HackrortH, R. (tr.). Plato’s Phaedo. With Introduction 
and Commentary. Cambridge: At the University Press; 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1955. Pp. x, 
200. $4.00, 

HERRINGTON, C. J. Athena Parthenos and Athena Polas: 
A Study in the Religion of Periclean Athens. (“Pub- 
lications of the Faculty of Arts of the University of 
Manchester,” 7.) Manchester: University of Manches 
ter Press, 1955. Pp. vi, 70; plan. 10s. 6d. 

Hitt, Witttam THOMSON. Buried London: Mithras to 
the Middle Ages. London: Phoenix House Ltd.; Fair 
Lawn, N. J.: Essential Books, Inc., 1955. Pp. 192; 14 
maps; 40 plates. $4.00 (25s.). 

LatTiIMORE, RICHMOND (tr.). Greek Lyrics. Chicago: Chi- 
cago University Press, 1955. Pp. vii, 52. $1.25 (bound 
$2.25). 

Roperts, C. H. Greek Literary Hands, 350 B.C. A.D. 
400. (“Oxford Palaeographical Handbooks.”) Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. Pp. xix, 24; 24 plates. $4.80 (30s.). 


For Summer 1956 


Classical summer school at Cumae. 


V. Schoder, S. J. (part A). 


Paestum, Naples Museum, 


Syracuse, Taormina, Cefali, Himera. 


Sirmio, Brescia, Lombardy Lakes. 


Lyon, Paris, Chartres, Versailles. 


meals (good second class hotels). 


A CLASSICAL TOUR 


To the main Roman and Greek sites and museums in SICILY, ITALY, FRANCE, ENG- 
LAND. Designed for background to teaching VERGIL, CICERO, CAESAR. 


Arranged by Aloschi Tourist Office, Naples, to supplement the Vergilian Society’s 


Guidance to and at all sites by Dr. Alexander G. McKay (parts B - F) and Rev. Dr. Raymond 


NB: It is allowed, where necessary, to join part A July 3, and leave F Aug. 20. 
A. (July 1-14): VERGILIAN SUMMER SCHOOL, CUMAE: Regular first session. Study 
trips to Cumae, Avernus, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Baiae, Capri, Misenum, Stabiae, Ischia, 
. (July 15-21): SICILY: Palermo, Segesta, Selinus, Agrigento, Gela, Piazza Armerina, 


). (July 22-31): ROME AREA: Minturnae, Palestrina, Rome, Ostia, Tivoli, Hadrian's Villa, 
Tusculum, Horace’s Sabine Farm, Tarquinia. 
(Aug. 1-9): NORTHERN ITALY: Assisi, Florence, Lake Trasimene, Mantua, Verona, 


D. 
E. (Aug. 10-18): FRANCE: Briangon, Arles, Glanum, Nimes, Pont du Gard, Orange, Vienne, 
F 


(Aug. 19-27): ENGLAND: London, Cambridge, Ely, Lincoln, York, Hadrian's 
Chester, Chedworth Roman Villa, Stratford, Oxford. 


COST: $725 for eight weeks’ tuition, transportation to sites (in private bus), room and 


APPLICATION TO JOIN should be sent early to Cumae School Director: Rev. Raymond V. 
Schoder, S. J., West Baden College, West Baden, Ind. 


Wall, 
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